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Table of Offerings in the Ruins of a Moabite Temple at Ader 


THE EXPEDITION OF XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Director Albright, with his customary promptness, has contributed 
a preliminary report on the Expedition to Moab and the Dead Sea. This 
makes the substance of the present Buttetin. President Kyle has re- 
turned home and is now in St. Louis. 'The President of the Corporation 
had the pleasure of a brief interview with him on April 21, when he was 
passing through Philadelphia. He was most enthusiastic over the Expedi- 
tion and its results, and spoke in the highest terms of Dr. Albright and 
his conduct of the enterprise and of the harmony of the whole staff. A 
series of articles from Dr. Kyle’s pen is appearing in the SuNDay ScHOooL 
Times, beginning with April 19, and he will publish the Official Report in 
BrstioTtHeEca Sacra for July. Both he and Dr. Albright report that there 
is sufficient material for publication of a volume, which can be paid for by 
the unused balance of the funds provided. : 


— 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL RESULTS OF AN EXPEDITION TO 
MOAB AND THE DEAD SEA 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


For many years students of Palestine have been painfully aware of a 
serious lacuna in their knowledge of the land and its antiquities. Much 
explored as the Holy Land has been, there are sections which virtually re- 
main terra incognita, which have not even been geographically surveyed, 
and still less archeologically. Even Western Palestine is inadequately 
studied, and Eastern Palestine still contains districts which are an 
archeological blank. One of these districts has been the southern Ghéor, 
that is, the southern and southeastern shores of the Dead Sea and their 
immediate hinterland. Though visited several times by the earlier travel- 
ers and students, like Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, De Saulcy, Tristram, 
Hull, as well as by more recent explorers like Blanckenhorn, it has- re- 
mained practically untouched by trained topographers and archeologists. 
Aware of this gap in our knowledge, the writer has long been anxious to 
visit this region and study its remains, and so was delighted beyond measure 
when Dr. Kyle took up his suggestion and secured the funds for a joint 
expedition of the American School and Xenia Theological Seminary. 

The primary purpose of the joint expedition was to secure evidence 
throwing light on the obscure, but fascinating problem of the Cities of the 
Plain, especially Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zoar, which persistent biblical and 
post-biblical tradition locates at the southern end of the Dead Sea. The 
archeological exploration of the Jordan Valley during the years since the 
war has made it certain that this valley was the seat of a flourishing civiliza- 
tion in the Early and Middle Bronze Ages, represented by countless 
mounds, large and small, scattered from Dan to Jericho, and mostly aban- 
doned before the Iron Age. This fact agrees so strikingly with the biblical 
account of a similar culture in the southern Ghor that the possibilities of 
archeological discovery here seemed very good. Even the site of Zoar re- 
mained unknown, though interesting hints and suggestions had been thrown 
out by previous travelers. 

The expedition was made up of the following persons: President M. 
G. Kyle, of Xenia, and two of his students, Herbert Tay and Homer Kent; 
the Director and Fellow of the American School; Pére Alois Mallon, Direc- 
tor of the Pontifical Biblical School in Jerusalem ; Professor Alfred E. Day, 
Dean of the American University in Beirit; Naim Makhhili, Inspector of 
Antiquities of the Palestine Government ; E. L. Sukenik, connected this 
year with the American School. Pére Mallon, best known as a distin- 
guished Coptic scholar and Egyptologist, is also an enthusiastic student of 
flint artifacts and of protoarchxology in general. Professor Day is a geol- 
ogist, who has contributed largely to our knowledge of the geology of Pales- 
tine and Syria. Mr. Sukenik assisted with the surveying and planning of 
sites, besides collecting plants and studying the botany of the region. The 
traveling equipment was furnished by the Pontifical and American Schools, 
while the surveying instruments, transit and plane-table, were purchased 
for the expedition—and have been generously placed by Dr. Kyle at the 
disposal of the School for use in its work. ~ 
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The party left Jerusalem the morning of February 15, in four Ford 
cars, piled high with the equipment, which included several hundred pounds 
of tinned goods. Only one prolonged stop was made, in order to investi- 
gate Tell Bleibil (Mound of the Little Nightingale), north of Tell Nimrin, 
ancient Beth-nimrah. Since this mound is covered with pottery of the 
Early Iron Age, it must have been occupied by the Israelites, but its ancient 
name is unknown. In the evening we reached ‘Ammfn, where we spent 
the next day negotiating with the Government of Transjordania. Thanks 
to the efforts of Dr. Riza Tewfik Bey, former professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Constantinople and for a time Minister of Education in 
the Turkish Government, now Director of Antiquities in Transjordania, 
everything went smoothly and we were treated with courtesy and consid- 
eration by all the officials with whom we came into contact. 

On February 17 we left ‘Amman, reaching Kerak late that evening, 
after delays on the road owing to accidents to the cars. From ‘Amman to 
Qatréneh the route follows the line of the Hejiz railway rather closely; at 
Qatréneh it turns westward over the military road begun and partly com- 
pleted by the Turks during the war. Nothing has been done to this road 
since the war, and it is rather dangerous in parts, since hardly any of the 
bridges or culverts were put in. The road leading into Kerak was finished, 
though it is falling into ruin again, and it is no longer necessary to enter 
Kerak by one of the picturesque tunnels which replace the gates familias 
to us in oriental cities less strongly fortified by nature. 

After two days at Kerak all was ready for the trip into the Ghér. We 
hired nine horses and a dozen pack animals, mainly mules, to carry our 
equipment and barley for the horses arid mules. Reshid Pasha, Governor 
of Kerak, assigned two soldiers as our escort, since the district into which 
we were going has a long-standing evil reputation.’ Owing to the time 
occupied in getting our equipment fairly distributed among the pack ani- 
mals we were late in starting, and therefore stopped for the first night at 
Khanzirah. It is interesting to note that all the ruined towns we passed 
that day exhibited only Byzantine and Arabic remains, while no traces of 
earlier occupation could be found. From Khanzirah our road led down 
the precipitous slopes of the Wadi Qneiyeh to the Dead Sea, but it re- 
quired a day and a half to make this short distance, owing to the difficulty 
of the path. Hardly had we started downward when one mule fell over the 
precipice and was dashed to pieces several hundred feet below; this acci- 
dent taught the muleteers caution, but two other mules stumbled over the 
edge and rolled down hill until further progress was fortunately interrupted 
by boulders. Much to our surprise the equipment escaped serious damage, 
and the surveying instruments were quite uninjured. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE SOUTHERN GHOR 


After our arrival at Ghér es-Safi early Friday afternoon, February 22, 
we immediately began our archeological study of this interesting district. 
During the week which we spent here we covered the districts of es-Safi and 
el-Feifa, to the south, very thoroughly, besides exploring the lower courses 
of the Sarmfij and Qrahi (Hesa) Valleys and the foothills between them. 
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We were favored with delightful weather, and our tents were pitched near 
a huge sidrah (lotus treee), on a level meadow a few rods from the beauti- 
ful stream of the Seil el-(i) Qrahi, so we fully appreciated the words of 
Gen. 13, 10, comparing the land of Sodom and Gomorrah to the “Garden 
of the Lord, to the land of Egypt, as thou comest to Tanis.” In all my 
travels in Palestine I have never found a lovelier spot in which to camp 
or more pleasant weather than we found here in February. In summer 
the Ghor es-Safi is indeed the hottest part of Palestine, situated as it is in 
the extreme south, 1300 feet below sea level, and surrounded by a ring of 
mountains. ‘Then temperatures of 130° Fahrenheit and endemic fevers 
justify the mediaeval Arabic comparison of Zoar to hell. 

Our principal objective here was the identification of the site of Zoar, 
placed by the unanimous testimony of biblical and post-biblical, as well 
as Arabic sources at the southeastern end of the Dead Sea. We found 
that Blanckenhorn had correctly regarded the ruins of Khirbet Sheikh ‘isa 
as representing Zoar, though his Jack of archeological knowledge had 
prevented him from establishing his identification, which has therefore 
been disregarded by others. Musil also was essentially correct in suppos- 
ing that the ruins of “el-Qeryeh,” which he was unable to visit himself, be- 
long with Zoar, since Sheikh ‘isa is also sometimes called by this name. 
Sheikh ‘isa is a very extensive site, covered with sandstone blocks and 
architectural elements, to say nothing of potsherds and glass. Recent dig- 
ging by the Arabs on the site, as w ell as in the cemetery above, has yielded 
inscriptions in Greek and Kufic (?), as well as stones with sculptured 
crosses, and coins, both Byzantine and Kufic. The pottery is all Byzantine 
and Early Arabic, mostly the latter, since Zughar was a most flourishing 
town in the early Middle Ages, thanks to its sugar and indigo industries, 
as well as to its trade, which Muqaddasi, himself a native of Jerusalem, 
compares somewhat grandiloquently to that of Basrah. A few rods from 
the town proper are the ruins of the mediaeval sugar miils, formerly called 
Tawahin es-Sukkar, and now known as Qasr et-Tibah (from the adobe of 
which it is built), which we photographed and planned. Since no remains 
of an earlier date seemed to be preserved at Sheikh ‘isa, and the average 
depth of débris was only three meters, we concluded that this site repre- 
sents only the Byzantine Zoara and Arabic Zughar, but not the Zoar of 
the Old Testament. In order to make doubly sure, we sank a trial shaft 
in the middle of the ruin, but reached virgin soil in three metres, as ex- 
pected, with no earlier stratum. Since our exhaustive examination of the 
district failed to reveal any possible site of the early Zoar, it becomes cer- 
tain, as will be seen, that the latter now lies under the sea. We did, how- 
ever, find evidences everywhere of the prosperity of the southern Ghor in 
Early Arabic times—ruined villages, pools, aqueducts, fortresses. In fact 
practically all the human remains which we found in the Ghor proved’ to 
belong to the Arabic period, when the Moslems brought in negro slaves 
to cultivate the sugar plantations. The present inhabitants, called 
Ghawarneh (i. e , Ghorites), testify to their origin by their negroid 
physique, as well as their total lack of local or tribal traditions. 

From February 29 to March 4 we devoted ourselves to the exploration 
of the Ghor el-Mezra‘ah and the adjoining districts, including the famous 
Lisén. Our finds were mainly of the same type as those already men- 
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tioned—Arab villages, sugar mills, reservoirs, aqueducts, all abandoned for 
many centuries. We secured interesting topographical material, especially 
for the Lisén, which has never been adequately studied. Even Musil’s 
work (done in the heat of summer) proved very defective. There has been 
some debate with reference to the name Lisdn (Tongue), some contending 
-that it was applied to this peninsula through a misunderstanding on the 
part of the early European travelers. We established the fact of a double 
usage: the people of Kerak and the Ghawarneh of es-Safi apply the term 
Lisdn to the entire peninsula, while the Ghawarneh of el-Mezra‘ah use it 
only for the northern projection of the peninsula. All the numerous per- 
sons interrogated gave corresponding replies, so this point may be consid- 
ered as settled. 

The day before Dr. Kyle’s departure from Mezra‘ah, March 2, was 
utilized in a voyage by motor launch from Mezra‘ah to Jebel Usdum (Mt. 


The Ruined Sugar-mills of Medieval Zoar 


Sodom) and back. The weather was favorable, and so the trip was pleas- 
ant, though there were, of course, no archxological discoveries to chronicle. 
Since this was the writer’s third voyage on the Dead Sea, the experience 
was not novel to him, but the grandeur of the scenery, to say nothing of 
the encrustation of bitter mineral salts on skin and clothing, provides a 


new thrill each time. 


THe Earty SANcTUARY OF Bas ED-DrRa‘ 


Our work in the Ghér had hitherto proved very interesting and in- 
structive, but the apparent absence of really ancient remains was discon- 
certing. Plans and photographs of pre-Christian sites were all very well 
in their way, but we were in search of earlier data. As so often in 
archeological research, the real find came at the end, just as we were 
about to return to Kerak. But for Pére Mallon we should probably have 
overlooked it entirely, since the site we are about to describe is not situated 
in the Ghér proper, but at the western edge of the Sahel ed-Dra‘, where the 
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road between Mezra’ah and Kerak ascends from Bab ed-Dri‘,* about five 
hundred feet above the Dead Sea. Pére Mallon discovered some cairns 
which the Arabs had opened, disclosing pottery of the Early Bronze Age, 
and, in following up his clue, we found first a large open-air settlement 
of the same period, secondly a strong fortified acropolis, more than a thou- 
sand feet long, and finally a group of fallen limestone monoliths, six in 
number, with fragments of a seventh. Strewn over the plain to the south 
of the acropolis were thousands of hearths and enclosures, both rectangular 
and circular, to judge from the foundations, which are alone preserved. 
Everywhere were potsherds and flint artifacts. In the acropolis we nat- 
urally found our best specimens, including an unusually fine flint knife 
and interesting pottery, one handle being modeled into the form of a 
human head (in technique resembling the similar “troglodyte” head of 
Gezer). We collected several boxes full of pottery and flints, even after 
discarding inferior specimens. 

The pottery has since been examined by Pére Vincent and Mr. 
Phythian-Adams, who agree with the writer’s date of around 2000 B. C., 
though the former thinks that the earliest specimens may go back to the 
first centuries of the third millennium, giving the pottery a total range of 
about a thousand years, down to cir. 1800 B. C. All agree that the pot- 
tery is characteristically Early Bronze and that some of it shows indica- 
tions of early Middle Bronze technique. The terminus ad quem is, in any 
case, the eighteenth century B. C., and the first occupation of the site must 
be carried back several centuries at least before 2000 B. C. 

That the site of Bab ed-Dra‘ was not a town, despite the acropolis, 
appears certain from the fact that there is no deposit of débris at all, either 
inside the fortress (except where more pretentious buildings have col- 
lapsed) or outside. The presence of the group of massebét, which must 
have been dragged for miles to be placed where they are now, furnishes the 
solution of the puzzle; Bab ed-Dra‘ must haye been a holy place, like the 
later Israelite Gilgal near Jericho (pace Sellin), to which people came on 
annual pilgrimages. 'The numerous hearths and foundations of enclosures 
are then the remains of the festival booths, called sukkét (succoth) in 
Hebrew, where the pilgrims lived during the days of the feast. The for- 
tress was presumably erected in order to protect the latter from sudden 
razzias. ‘The walls were built of rough, unhewn stones, seldom very large, 
to a width of from three to five metres, with a revetment protecting it on 
the outside to the average height of five metres. On the northern side the 
wall was rendered unnecessary by the precipitous gorge of the Seil ed-Dra‘, 
whose pure waters, moreover, flow throughout the year. 

It would be interesting to know whether the annual festival celebrated 
at Bab ed-Dra‘ by successive generations of early Canaanites was vernal 
or autumnal, like the Israelite Passover or like Succoth in character. 
Doubtless it was cursed with licentious cults similar to those of Baal-peor 
in northern Moab, or like the darker practices of Sodom. 

Another interesting question which rises in one’s mind relates to the 
home of the worshipers. Did they come from the highland plains of Moab, 
four thousand feet above, or from the now submerged Cities of the Plain, 


*Dra‘ means “arm” in Arabic; Musil’s orthography with ddd is wrong. 
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some five hundred or more feet below? The population of the Plain of 
Moab in those days was certainly nomadic in the main, as results from the 
absence of true tells in Southern Moab, and the facts that even Kir of 
Moab (Kerak) was not occupied before the middle of the second millen- 
nium at the earliest (see below). Moreover, it had its own sanctuaries on 
the plain, like that of Ader, which will be described later. It is hardly to 
this nomadic people that we can ascribe the great fortress with its massive 
revetment, reminiscent of Jericho, especially since the hot climate of the 
Ghér has always been the terror of the upland Bediwin, except in Decem- 
ber, January and February. It therefore seems highly probable that Bab 
ed-Dra‘ is a link with the biblical Sodom and Gomorrah, and that an ex- 
haustive excavation of the acropolis would furnish us with much data of 
value for the reconstruction of their culture, and doubtless for the clearer 
understanding of the depravity which tradition ascribed to them. 


THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN 


Our view that Bab ed-Dra‘ was a sanctuary belonging to cities of the 
Ghér, Sodom and Gomorrah, is supported by the fact that it was once for 
all abandoned at about the time when biblical tradition places the destruc- 
tion of these towns, early in the second millennium B. C. If the writer’s 
views, defended elsewhere, are correct, the invasion of Southern Palestine 
by Chedor-laomer of Elam, as related in Genesis XIV, took place early in 
the seventeenth century B. C.* If the catastrophe described in Gen. XIX 
occurred a few years later, we are still in the middle of the Middle Bronze 
Age, and there is no necessity of resorting to the desperate theory of local 
technique in order to explain the absence of characteristic forms of the late 
Middle Bronze pottery from Bab ed-Dra‘. On the other hand the pottery 
offers no obstacle to an earlier date of the catastrophe, so that the latter 
might have happened in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries B. C. 

The outstanding fact in any discussion of the question is the steady 
rise of the waters of the Dead Sea, which has been evident to all observers 
during the past generation. This rise is naturally due to two main causes, 
the deposit of silt at the mouths of the river Jordan and the other tributary 
streams, and the steady precipitation of mineral salts from the saturated 
solution, one and a sixth times as heavy as pure water. Under the terrific 
heat of the sun the evaporation is unusually rapid, but this is balanced by 
the inflow of water highly charged with mineral salts from the numerous 
mineral springs of the Ghér. The denudation of forests, which has never 
gone on so rapidly as during the past century, has probably increased the 
inflow of water slightly, but this must rank as a subsidiary cause. ; 

Unfortunately, we lack exact measurements for the rate of the rise of 
the Dead Sea level, but a study of all the observations of Blanckenhorn, 
Masterman, and others, makes it clear that it cannot be estimated at less 
than five meters for the past century. From the extraordinary extent of 
the submerged forest of dead tamarisks at the southern extremity of the 
Sea one may get an idea of the effects of this rise upon the vegetation of the 


*See Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, vol. I, pp. 68-76; vol. II, pp. 
117 f., 129; American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. XL, pp. 125-133. | 
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oases. It is clear that since the same causes must have operated through- 
out historical ages, the present level of the Sea is considerably higher than 
it was three or four thousand years ago. Of course, the rise is now much 
more rapid because of the undoubted fact that the banks are becoming 
steeper in proportion as the Sea rises over the old, relatively level bottom 
of the diluvial lake and is checked in its further spread by the cliff wall: 
of the older terraces. In other words, the Sea is no longer able to spread 
out so much, and rises more rapidly instead. Since the floor of the Dead 
Sea south of the Lisin is very shallow, having an average depth of less 
than four meters, it is evident that this part of the Sea must be increasing 
rapidly in size, though still less than one-fourth as large as the northern 
part. Schwobel plausibly estimates that the southern part has increased 
one-third in extent during the past century. Yet one must not forget that 
the constant deposit of silt and mineral salts on the bottom has raised the 
latter many meters since ancient times, so that the actual depth has prob- 
ably not varied materially for centuries. 

As noted above, one result of our expedition has been to demonstrate 
that the site of the Old Testament Zoar was submerged by the rise of the 
Sea, probably not long after the encroachment of the water on the old site 
compelled its transference to a point farther up the stream. The new site 
was occupied not long after the beginning of the Roman period, but we 
have no means of knowing how long before this the old site was abandoned. 
The shallowness of the water subjects the deposits on the bottom to the 
leveling action of storms and currents, so that the inequalities have been 
practically eliminated ; there is, therefore, little or no hope of determining 
the location of ancient mounds ‘submerged by the advancing Sea. 

There is, accordingly, little likelihood that the exact sites of the orig- 
inal Zoar, of Sodom, or of Gomorrah will ever be recovered, but we can 
probably locate these towns approximately. All the early human settle- 
raents in the Ghér are situated in, or on the edge of oases, where running 
fresh water makes animal and plant life possible. The oases of the south- 
ern Ghér, south of el-Mezra‘ah, are four in number, but the southernmost 
one, Ghor el-Feifa, is south of Zoar and contains no pre-Arabic ruins, so 
we need not take it into consideration. The other three are created by the 
plentiful waters of three streams, the Seil el-Qrahi, the Seil en-Nmeirah, 
and the Seil ‘Esal, following an order from south to north. Since Zoar 
controlled the Seil el-Qrahi, Sodom, which biblical tradition places next to 
Zoar, presumably lay on the Seil en-Nmeirah, while Gomorrah may have 
been in the oasis of the Seil ‘Esal. There is no room here for Admah and 
Zeboim, which, though allied with Sodom and Gomorrah, were probably 
situated in the southern part of the Jordan Valley, east of the river, where 
an Adamah (so, with the same consonants), now Tell ed-Dfmieh, is placed 
by Jos. 3, 16, and I. Kings 7, 46. If Admah and Zeboim were really 
located in this region, as seems probable, we can understand why the towns 
are sometimes placed in the Jordan Valley (kikkar ha-Yarden). Because 
the four towns of the eastern Ghér were confederated, tradition assumed 
that they were immediate neighbors, though preserving the correct, but 
mutually exclusive locations. 

In passing we may observe that there can no longer be any question 
as to whether Sodom and Gomorrah were situated at the southern or north- 
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ern end of the Dead Sea, since the mediaeval Zoar, which must have been 
located in the immediate vicinity of the ancient town, is expressly placed at 
the southern end, both by Byzantine and by Arabic sources. The Old 
Testament, moreover, places Sodom near Zoar, while several allusions to 
the latter place it at the southern extremity of Palestine, as well as in the 
south of Moab. The only possible location for the Vale of Siddim, with 
its asphalt wells (rendered “slime-pits” in the AV) is in the southwestern 
part of the Dead Sea, west of the course of the three streams just men- 
tioned and their oases. The extreme shallowness of the water indicates 
a comparatively recent submergence, while the Wadi el-Muhauwit, just 
north of the Jebel Usdum, still exhibits a stratum of asphalt. The narrow 
channel between the western coast and the Lisén, which deepens rapidly as 
one goes northward, is then the lower part of the Vale of Siddim, which 
was perhaps a bay in the days of the patriarchs. 

The cause of the catastrophe which befell the Cities of the Plain will 
he discussed fully in the final publication of our results. It should be 
stated that we follow Blanckenhorn to a considerable extent. In any case 
the voleanic hypothesis is thoroughly obsolete and need no longer be con- 


sidered at all. 
SHIHAN AND ADER 


On our return to Kerak from the Ghér, March 5, we immediately pre- 
pared for a short trip to Jebel Shihan, which occupied the next two days. 
Our route took us through er-Rabbah, the site of an ancient Rabbah, like 
the Rabbah of Ammon. ‘The ruins of Roman and Byzantine date, when the 
city of Areopolis stood here, are most interesting, but there is little earlier. 
We spent the night at Fuqi‘ah, a late ruin, in which some houses have 
recently been built, just an hour west of Jebel Shihan. Our tents were 
pitched only a stone’s throw from Rujm el-‘Abd, a small tumulus on which 
De Sauley found in 1851 the remarkable relief of a warrior in pseudo- 
Hittite style, which is one of the treasures of the Palestinian collection in 
the Louvre. The tumulus burial suggests that the person buried here was 
a foreign invader, an impression confirmed by the absence of pre-Byzantine 
remains at the site of Fuqii‘ah. The writer is of the opinion that even Dus- 
saud’s date of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries B. C. is too low, though 
a great improvement on the date in the seventh or eighth centuries formerly 
suggested. For a number of reasons which cannot be enlarged upon here [ 
would place the stele in the early part of the second millennium, probably 
in the period of migration and empire-building which we connect with the 
name “Hyksos.” At all events, there can be no doubt that the stele is 
early and represents some invader whose culture was a mixture of Anatolian 
and Egyptian elements. 

From Fuqfi‘ah we made a trip in the late afternoon to Jebel Shihan, 
whose name has probably nothing to do with that of the biblical Sihon, 
despite the phonetic similarity. From the summit (nearly 3500 feet above 
sea-level), there was a magnificent view, unfortunately obscured somewhat 
by haze. The ruined fortress on the top proved to date, as shown by 
potsherds and masonry, to the Byzantine and early Arabic periods only; 
there is no trace of earlier construction or occupation. On the slopes of 
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the mountain there are, indeed, a great many cairns and some dolmens, 
carrying us back to a high antiquity, when the population of the Moabite 
plateau was purely nomadic. 

The most interesting point visited on the return journey was Ader, 
about an hour and a half northeast of Kerak. The place proved so inter- 
esting, in fact, that we devoted an entire day to it, soon after our return to 
Kerak. At Ader we discovered the first Moabite temple known thus far, 
though only the foundations are preserved. The temple lies between tie 
monoliths of Ader, already known, and the town, which is now being re- 
built by Christian families from Kerak, after lying in ruins for centuries. 
The plan of the temple is very interesting, and curiously different from 
anything I have seen, though reminiscent of Syrian temple plans in some 
respects. There can be no possible question of a late origin, since the 
hammer-dressed masonry is pre-hellenistic, and the antiquity is attested by 
a very remarkable table of offerings and a broken monolith, both found in 
the ruins of the temple. The temple is, on the other hand, later than the 
group of monoliths north of it, which was already known, and is described 
by Musil. One of the group, called the Sarbit Ader, is still standing, and 
reaches the height of about fifteen feet, so that it is quite a landmark. To 
the two massebét of this group already known we added a third, somewhat 
broken, which lies on the ground some little distance to the west. All three 
monoliths have nearly the same breadth and thickness, as has also the 
broken monolith lying in the portico of the temple. 

An examination of the extensive ruins of the town showed conclusively 
that nearly everything here is Byzantine and Arabic, as elsewhere in Moab. 
While the depth of débris is slight, there undoubtedly was an older settle- 

‘ment here, as shown by potsherds of the Early Bronze and Early Iron which 
we picked up around the edges of the ruin. Middle Bronze and Late Bronze 
are not in evidence, and perhaps the place was not occupied during these 
periods. It is natural to associate the group of massebot, so like the 
similar group which we found at Bab ed-Dra‘, with the same age, and since 
potsherds of the same type appear here, an Early Bronze date may be re- 
garded as practically certain. The temple, on the other hand, is probably 
later, coming from a sophisticated time when out-of-door worship was no 
longer considered quite the proper thing. We may, therefore, tentatively 
assign it to the beginning of the Early Iron Age (end of the second mil- 
lennium), when the Moabites began to settle down and build themselves 
cities. Here again the evidence of the pottery supports us, though not 
decisively. 


THe Moasite Capita. 


Two short stays at Kerak, the second prolonged because of heavy 
rains, which made the roads impassable for cars, enabled us to collect inter- 
esting material bearing on the history of Kir-hareseth, the ancient capital 
of Moab. The site of the ancient Moabite city may have covered only the 
southern end of the hill, now occupied by the citadel, built by the Crusaders 
and restored by the Arabs later. We are inclined to think, however, that it 
was somewhat more extensive than this, though the city probably did not 
reach its full size until the Byzantine and especially the Arab periods. The 
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deposit of débris on the summit of the hill is very slight, and on the citadel 
end even less perhaps than elsewhere. In our search for early sherds in 
and about the town, as well as on the upper terraces, we at first found 
nothing but Byzantine and Arabic pieces, but we were finally rewarded by 
finding great masses of early pottery on the steep southeastern slopes of 
the hill, below the citadel. After selecting only the best and most charac- 
teristic potsherds, we still have several hundred left, including a large 
number of painted pieces, all belonging to the end of the Late Bronze and 
the Early Iron Age, i. e., to about 1300-300 B. C. This collection is the 
first adequate one to be made of Moabite pottery, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity of defining this ware, hitherto an unknown quantity. Moabite pot- 
tery turns out, as might be expected, to be closely parallel to Israelite ware 
of the same period, though there are very interesting samples of new, pos- 
sibly Syrian types. The influence of Damascus on Transjordania has al- 
ways been very strong. Needless to say, our true Moabite ceramics bears 
no similarity to the Moabite forgeries of Shapira and Selim el-Qari, exposed 
by Clermont-Ganneau at the outset of his brilliant career. 

One of the points to which we devoted our attention was the tunnel 
running toward the citadel from the Wadi Itwi (or WAdi es-Sitt), first 
discovered by Mr. Forder about thirty years ago, but never seriously inves- 
tigated. The tunnel is double, consisting of a lower part, with a triangular 
section and an upper part, with a more rounded section, connected with the 
lower tunnel by eight vertical shafts. The tunnel is a cul-de-sac, only two 
hundred meters long, but since it is directed toward the southern end of the 
citadel, several hundred meters farther to the northwest, there can be little 
doubt that it is an abortive sdlén (to use the Greek term; sinndr is com- 
monly but erroneously used), or water-passage. Apparently there was a 
feeble spring here in ancient times, just as today, and a Moabite king at- 
tempted to find its head which was then to be diverted through a prolonga- 
tion of the tunnel toward the citadel. Either the spring-head proved too 
weak to make the attempt worth while or the work was interrupted; at all 
events, it was not resumed until Byzantine times, when an aqueduct was 
carried through the upper tunnel, in order to save every drop of the precious 
liquid, which distilled slowly from the inside end of the tunnel. 

While in Kerak we also copied and squeezed a group of Byzantine 
tomb-stones which had been discovered there during the preceding year. 
Together with a similar group from Ader, also entirely new, we have an 
interesting collection, supplemented by a few inscriptions found elsewhere, 
and apparently all previously unknown. These inscriptions are chiefly 
interesting for their names, among which are Obodas and Dousarios, which 
are thus shown to have survived after the fall of the Nabataean state and 
culture. 

We hope to publish the results of this expedition in more elaborate 
form, with photographs, plans, and drawings, as well as special chapters on 
the geological results, by Professor Day, on the flint artifacts, by Pére 
Mallon, on the Greek inscriptions, by Pére Mallon and the writer, and on 
other subjects, such as botany, by different members of our party. 

In view of the fact that the total cost of the expedition was only about 
fourteen hundred dollars, the results were most gratifying indeed, and the 
joint undertaking of Xenia Theological Seminary and the American School 
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of Oriental Research may be considered as a great success, which we owe 
largely to the fine spirit of President Kyle. Let us hope that other insti- 
tutions will see the opportunity for similar joint expeditions, where we can 
promise scientific results and interesting experiences quite out of propor- 
tion to the modest expenditures. Even more important often than expedi- 
tions are excavations, since a fortunate dig may result in very valuable 
finds. According to the Palestine Antiquities Ordinance, half of the finds 
are assigned to the institution which carries on the excavation. Here, then, 
is an excellent opportunity for an American institution to build up a 
museum of biblical archaeology with genuine antiquities from its own ex- 
cavations. A practical basis for codperation would be that the American 
School should furnish the training and experience of its staff, its equip- 
ment, camping outfit, tools, instruments, etc., while the other institution 
should provide the expenses of its representative and the actual cost of 
traveling or digging, thus reduced to a minimum. The scientific results 
could then be published jointly, while the finds were divided between the 
Palestine Government museum and the museum of the codperating institu- 
tion. In this connection it may not be amiss to emphasize the fact that the 
American School in Jerusalem is a strictly scientific institution, which 
endeavors to codperate with all, Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gentile, 
liberal or conservative, on the basis of the same friendly reciprocity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES TO BE OFFERED 
IN THE SCHOOL IN 1924-5 


The work of the American School in Jerusalem is carried on by means 
of lectures, trips, investigations and excavations. The course is elastic, 
owing to the necessity of adjusting the academic work proper to the field 

‘work, which is conditioned by atmospheric and seasonal changes. In gen- 
eral the regular work of the School begins October 1 and continues until 
June 1, but within these limits the schedule is variable, fall and winter 
being usually devoted to academic work, spring to field work. 

The Director will give courses weekly, through the fall and winter of 
1924-5, on (1) Archeology of Palestine; (2) Geography of Palestine; (3) 
Topography and Archeology of Jerusalem; (4) North-Semitic Epigraphy 
or (5) History of Palestine and Syria. Other courses may be offered if 
there is a demand for them. The Annual Professor, Dr. Max L. Margolis, 
of the Dropsie College, will give courses on Hebrew Grammar, especially 
vhonology and punctuation, and the textual criticism of the Book of 
Joshua. The School is exceptionally fortunate in having with it this dis- 
tinguished scholar, who is one of the foremost authorities in the field of 
Septuagintal criticism. Courses in Modern Arabic and Hebrew are ar- 
ranged at the opening of the session by the Director. _ 

The regular work of the School is supplemented by excursions twice 
a week about Jerusalem and the neighborhood, in the course of which the 
nearer parts of Palestine are visited. During the spring there will be 
longer trips and expeditions to various parts of Palestine and Transjordania. 
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Besides the trips there are special investigations and excavations, which 
usually last several weeks, and give the members of the School an opportu- 
nity to study archeological and topographical methods at first hand. 

Trips or expeditions to other lands of the Near East, especially Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, are organized and conducted every year by the 
Director or Annual Professor. A special effort is made to keep the cost 
of these trips at as low a figure as possible. 

Thanks to an organized system of co-operation between the British, 
French, and American Schools of Archeology it is possible for our students 
to avail themselves of the facilities offered by other Schools. Courses are 
offered each year by the professors of the French School (Ecole Biblique) in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Archeology, Topography, ete. Public lecture 
courses are given also by the staff of the British School. 


THE SEAL OF THE CORPORATION 


Messrs. Newell and Schoff were appointed a committee to devise the 
Seal of the Corporation. After much deliberation and in consultation 
with the Trustees, they decided upon a device which was accepted by the 
‘Trustees at the meeting December 27, 1923. The accompanying cut pre- 
sents the Seal as adopted. The device combines the Egyptian Ankh, or Sign 
of Life and the Babylonian six-pointed star, the sign of Deity. The range 
of the Oriental field of the Schools is thus indicated along with the symbols 
of the philosophy and theology of the Orient. The metal die has been 
cut and is in possession of the officers. We have learned that the whole cost 
of the stamp has been generously borne by Mr. Newell. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


In connection with the annual meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, in New York, a meeting of the Trustees was held in the Columbia 
Faculty Club, on April 22. There were present Messrs. Adler, Barton, 
Butin, Clay, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Munro, Newell, Schoff and Torrey ; 
also by invitation Miss Hussey and Dr. Margolis, the Annual Professor 
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for the coming year. Vice-President Jackson, who was unavoidably absent, 


entertained the company at lunch. By vote the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, whose interest in the Schools had been enlisted by Prof. J. H. 
Hicks, of the Faculty of that University, was admitted to membership in the 
Corporation. It was announced that this accession brought up the number 
of Contributing Institutions to the number of fifty. This includes the 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, whose accession was announced 
at the previous meeting of the Trustees. Prof. Charles A. Hawley, of the 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College and of Mount 
Holyoke College, was appointed a Research Associate of the School in 
Jerusalem in recognition of his work during his recent stay in Jerusalem. 
Director Albright having reported an opportunity to purchase a traveling 
equipment of tents, beds, ete., a sum of $100 was appropriated for the 
purpose. Consideration was given to the suggestion of Dr. Barton that 
any group contributing $100 in a year should be given representation in 
the Corporation; this was approved and will be referred to the Corpora- 
tion for action. 


THE JANE DOWS NIES PUBLICATION ENDOWMENT 


In the eighth clause of his will the late Dr. James B. Nies provided 
as follows: 

“T hereby give and bequeath to my Trustees hereinafter named the 
sum of Ten thousand dollars ($10,000), in trust, nevertheless, for the fol- 
lowing uses and purposes, to wit: To invest and re-invest the same and 
to pay over the income thereof semi-annually to the AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, INC., for the use of its school at Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, and to be applied by it for the publication of the results of their in- 
vestigation and to be known as the JANE Dows Nies Pusiication En- 
DOW MENT.” 

This bequest with its conditions has been accepted by the Corporation. 
It is expected that the payments on this trust, with the interest accrued 
‘since the death of the testator, will soon begin. For the present the income 
will be applied to the publication of the ANNUAL. We welcome this gener- 
ous memorial gift, the first bequest to be realized by the Schools. 


GIFTS TO THE LIBRARIES 


We announce with pleasure the offer of gifts of useful volumes to our 
Libraries from their duplicate stocks by Toronto University, the Reformed 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., and the Garrett Biblical Institute. 
For these gifts we express our warm gratitude. We have also to thank 
Professor Margolis for his gift of Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, which was one of the special desiderata named by 
Dr. Albright in our last issue. 
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PUBLICITY LITERATURE OF THE SCHOOLS 


A pamphlet on the history and work of the Schools has been written : 


by Professor Barton, and a new edition of the circular on the Fund for 
Biblical and Oriental Research has been prepared. We should be glad to 
send copies of these in any quantity to those who are interested. The 
BULLETIN is published gratis and is gladly sent on application. So far as 
possible requests for back numbers will be met. 


MACALISTER’S OPERATIONS ON THE OPHEL  . 


Director W. F. Albright reported under date of December 14: 

“Macalister’s excavations have been proceeding well, with no inter- 
ruption whatever, since the fall has been abnormally dry. Weill has been 
working three weeks, but with no results of note so far. Macalister’s re- 
sults have proved much more interesting than expected. He has found 
the northern wall of the Jerusalem of the third millennium B. C., with a 


restoration which may date from the Jebusite period (i. e., end of the 


Middle Bronze and Late Bronze). In close connection with this he found 
a natural cave, at the bottom of which was a rude shaft perhaps natural, 
which led downward to a spring, now very weak, and communicated with 
the inside of the city through an end of the cave. From the pottery he 
found at the bottom, and the pottery found above a layer deposited after 
the shaft had fallen into disuse, we are forced to conclude, with him, that 
this water shaft, the first in the history of the city, fell into disuse before 
2500 B. C., perhaps before 3000 B. C. Hardly a site in Palestine has fur- 
nished such archaic pottery as Parker and Macalister have found in Jeru- 
salem, carrying us back to an age coeval with the first Egyptian dynasties, 
whose pottery the people of Palestine imitated. Coming down to a later 
period, he has found walls which he justly ascribes to David, and later 
walls, with a portico, which belong, according to the evidence of pottery and 
masonry, to about the age of Solomon, and so probably to the great king 
himself, as Macalister assumes. I may add that the pottery found in this 
connection is intermediate in type between Gibeah II (1020-1000 B. C.) 
and Gibeah III (900-700)—our excavations at Tell el-Ful make it possible 
for the first time to date this pottery exactly. As you see, Macalister’s 
work has already added notably to our knowledge of ancient J erusalem, in 
spite of the destruction of the old city mound by Simon the Maccabee.” 
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